SUNLIT   GAIETY:   A   PAS   DE   QUATRE   IN   THE   GARDEN
fh< -e dancing cirls arc wearinsf the silken skirts and curious tailed jackets in which they take part \u ttv Court "balk-t.    In tlK- dance the trailing skirts are pinned down the front, forming narrow beers' in which thr girl* assume many graceful attitudes Pfr>t,, Captain H. T. Parrv
not the Burmese. We hear of the Pyu and the Kanran and the Sak, but that is all \ve know about them. Mr. C. O. Blagden has determined a matter of about half a dozen Pyu vocables, inscribed on pottery, dug up on the site of the old capital, Hastinapura, near the modern Prome, the head of the delta.
Why Burma is still Forest Covered
More money for excavation might produce more bowls \vith characters on them, but the money is not forthcoming, and the result might only be bitter philological quarrels. The Pyu, at any rate, are as extinct as the Trinobantes in Middlesex.
First, there came down upon them the Mon-Khmer races, now represented by the people of Cambodia and by the Talaings. Then the Tibeto-Burmans followed in a swarm from the hiving north. They had a tougher bit of work, The Peguans and Talaings fought them few a thousand years before the nation was defeated, and the remnant was married and absorbed into a triumphant Burma. Meanwhile, other me**, the Shams and the Karens, had
endeavoured to carry out the same adventure. They met with less success, but they wedged themselves in, here and there, and remained.
All this fighting explains why so much of Burma still remains forest-covered, and also why the population to the square mile is so far behind that of India. There was plenty of massacring in India, too, but the British stepped in sooner there to protect the progenitors of the Bande Mataram babu and the formulators of Swadeshi from hefty men of action. But the Burma woman is a fruitful vine, and if she does not hit off the right man to begin with, keeps on marrying, with excellent census results.
World's Greatest Rice Producing Country
The men, certainly, are leisurely, but in spite of their want of enterprise Rangoon has been for years the greatest rice port in the world; there are more than 11,000,000 acres under rice cultivation, and Burma has from 70 to 75 per cent, of the rice trade of all India. Burma teak is also a very valuable asset. If Great Britain had not stepped in to conserve it, the improvident Burman
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